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RATION. 
: . 
'No speak of the present emigration from Enu- 
; 
-to this country, may not at first appear very 





tural; but we are disposed to think, that it} 
. . | 
satter closely connected with the interests of} 


Self-preservation, is? 


rric 
isal 
ms: farmer in America, 
_ye of the first great laws of nature, and should 





- applied to nations, as well as to imdividuals. 
We call the attention of our readers to the subject, 
, order that they may be more capable of acting 
non it prudent/y, when it shall become a matter 
We say “ when it shall! 





| 
| 


f national legislation. 
ss there is a stop put to it, and that soon, it will) 
ve one of the greatest evils that has ever be- 
‘len ourcountry. We are aware that some wil 
‘at | 

claim, ‘ What, stop a free emigration to ow 


. . . = ° | 
jee country!” thatis anti-republican!--No. Ev- and on the eleventh, pears were brought in from 


vy one must be aware, that the signification of| 
rds, are changed with years ; and that as signs) 
our ideas, in many instances, we use different) 
ords from those used by our forefathers, to ex-| 
ress the same ideas. 

cd ’ ; 
ise with the word Emigrant Formerly, when! 


Vurepean emigrants were spoken of, the idea in-| 


led to be conveyed was, that they were a class || 
. who had from choice, left Europe and) | 


aul 

@ gf 
eto America, with intentions of making it 
nlaece of re Ter nce We have many} 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ome a matter of national legislation,” for un-)| 


Whi 


s of the same kind at present; but unless} | 


‘and 1833, will open your eyes upon the subje:' 
and then we hope you will be prepared to give 
such instructions to your representatives, as will 
lever after prevent the occurrence of another such 
‘a national insult. 


CATERPILLARS. 
During the month of August, much may be 
lone to prevent the ravages of insects in the gar- 
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pend for support; without them, our manufacto- 
ries cannot flourish, our artisans, our mechanics, 
indeed, no class of citizens can exist; unless the 
hardy tillers of the soil supply our markets with 
the genial products of the earth, they must all lan- 
guish and die. The farmer is to our country, 
what the fountain is to the rivulet, or the river to 
the ocean. Dry up the fountain, and the rivulet 





den the coming year, by destroying caterpillars 
w 
when they may be easily destroyed, previous to 
their entering into their chrysalis state. During 
the short period of their existence, caterpillars are 
very voracious, devouring most small plants that 
‘they approach; they also do much injury to late 
cabbages, cauliflowers, &c.; and it 1s well worth 
the attention of those who are fond of a good 
\garden, to take a little pains to destroy them. 


EARLY FRUIT. 
Frou: the first to the eighth of August, our mar- 
ket was well supplied with apples, ripe and fair 





| 
} 
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ithe country, but owing to the prevalence of the 
‘Cholera, very few were disposed to purchase 
them. Apricots have been more abundant this 
season, than in any former year ; and on the Mth, 


This has in part, been the) a bushel of fine ripe peaches, were exhibited in| 


our Village, as a foretaste of the crop, which prom- || 


\Ises to be very abundant 


SEED WHEAT. 

Farmers at a distance from Rochester, are in- 
formed that the crop of wheat in this neighbor 
hood, has been gathered in fine condition, and 
that any quantity will be purchased and sent to 





| 
hich make their appearance during this month, 





ceases to flow, and holds back its annual tribute 
to the ocean. 

The object of an Agricultural Society is, to 
make the labor of the farmer ds efficient in ad- 
vancing individual and national prosperity, as 
possible, and if good results have heretofore been 
experienced from having an interchange of sen- 
timent and opinions on this important snbject, it 
is foncly hoped that party politics and party fecl- 
ings will be Jaid aside, and that all will unite in 
aiding an object so useful. The county of Gen- 
'esee, in agricultural resources, is not surpassed 
by any portion of the state, and the proud pre-en- 
|inence she has sustained over many of her sister 
counties, is gratifying to her farmers and her cit: 
er yet much remains to be done, and mac! 
‘may be done, by proper means, by a common 
‘action, and a common feeling. Those portions 
lof our county which now yield a scanty subsist- 
ence, may be made to yield toa rich competence 
It is purposed that the county societies shall be 
auxiliary to the State society; an! that the funds 
\shall be expended in furnishing the members of 
|the society with books and periodical publications 
containing useful and practical information fer 
\|the farmer. We ore aware that a prejudice ex- 
|ists in the minds of some individuals against ag- 
||ricultural societies, on account of the failure of 
|those which have formerly been organized.— 
fhis is but an adcitional reason for our farmers 
oO exert themselves to correct any evils which 
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| own y Pa pre , 
||rior to those in many sections of our country, as||™@Y have heretofore existed. The object to be 


w add some qualification, as gentle man em) si Serent parts of the country, for seed, according 
tora mas of fortune whe has emigrar 4, to orders, if sent to this office. From the attention 
might be supposed to mean one of Chose, 1 paid to raising wheat in the Genesee country, it 
it brought from Europe by cargoes, not wineg |{* supposed that the varieties cultivated, are supe- 
. ice, but by contract from their several constitu-| | 
m , ithorities, emptying upon us penitentianies)|.. Aour manufactured from it has gained an as- 
7 pees Seeeeny aes ati ite a: Sep cendency in New-York market, over that manu- 
. pian sapise ae sealant per oan factured from wheat from any other district. 
t receptacle, into which they turn the filth and|| pastes iw acai A 
ing of their overgrown population, carrying) | GENESEE COUNTY. 
ate vith it all the vices and diseases of the old world, || The committee appointed at the late meeting 
r0} corrupt the new, and charging us heavily, by|/in Genesee county, have issued the following ad- 
1. ‘ay of poor rates, for the infection. ||dress, to the farmers of that county. For the Cir- 
We would not be understod as wishing to eX-| cular from the State Society, alluded to in the first 
on lude any honest industrious man, from enjoying paragraph, see page 83, of the present volume of 
g the he privileges of our government; on the contra-}| the Genesee Farmer. 
“ -y, We would respect them that respect themselves) | Address to the Farmers of Genesee.—In con- 
til ind us, and render justice to every individual of formity with a resolution passed at the meeting 
el.= Lehuman family; but we would reject them that are} |of the inhabitants of this county, on the 28th of 
“jected by their own kindied, for their vices or their! |June last, for the purpose of organizing an Agri- 
' idolence; neither would we tax ourselves to re-) cultural Society, the committee appointed for the 
mixer ueve them of the children of their own education,||purpose, would now present to all those who feel 
paste ‘nul the experiment had been fairly tried, wheth-||an interest in the improvements of agriculture, the 
Mag *f@ correction of their own errors would not en-} circular issued by the State Agricultural Society 
— svle them to support their offspring. |which was organized last February at Albany, 
cout We talk to you, farmers, of the economy of in-||and some of the prominent objects of the county 
ce the ‘casing your crops, but if your expenses are to be| society. The cause is one that should engage the 
‘creased in a greater proportion, where is the||attention of every man; for, upon the improve- 
senefit? If we have paupers among us, they||ment and prosperity of the farming interests de- 
“aust be supported, and that by taxation. Now,||pend the prosperity of our country and the dura- 
a fr who are the taxpayers? They are you, farmers} |bility of our civil institutions. Our county is an 
~recollect when money is wanting for public use,| |agricultural county, and the inhabitants are all 





You have to foot the bill; and the rates growing 








farmers; drey are (he foundation upon which all 


jobtained, is paramount to all other consileratic ns, 
and should prevent us from iudulging any preju- 
\dice against the institution from a former failure 
‘or one bad step. The failure of the former soci- 
‘ety is attributable to the distribution of premiums 
among its own members, which evil is corrected 
by the present constitution. It is not contempla- 
ted at present, to have an annual fair, the forma- 
tion of which will be lefi entirely with the mem- 
bers of the society, who can give it such a liber- 
al character, that its benefits can be extended to 
all, and a general competition be encouraged. 
The cultivation of the mulberry, and the pro- 
duction of raw silk, has become a subject of that 
importance, that we would invite the attention of 
farmers to the subject. The experiment has al- 
ready been made in many parts of the county, 
and with such success as to induce the farmer to 
give it some attention. The labor can be per- 
formed principally by females, and will not inter- 
fere with the ordinary business of a farm. It is 
estimated by Ambrose Spencer, that in the course 
of a few years, an acre planted with mulberry 
trees will yield one hundred dollars annually.— 
If these facts are so, and if the climate and soi! of 
this county are adapted to the succcessful cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry, the experiment is certainty 
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worth the trim], and this alone would be ea suff 
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sient reward for any exertions in so laudable a! ring, or other operation, save that of cutting and | COM MON-PLACE BOOKS. 
cause. Many of our sister counties have already | converting the foliage into hay. From various |. ba emi re from an artic], 
»receded us, and shall Genesce be found wanting facts it is conceived not unreasonable to presume, | ase is os er es . as re young 
‘a efforts to improve and advance her vital inter- || that, by the cultivation of this plant, moors and read it, end adopt the pasties ere 
‘sts? Let every man calmly ponder upon these 1 wastes, hitherto uncultivated, and a source of dis- ed, will, in the course of a few ciate On 
things, and consider whether much does not re- | grace to British agriculture, may be made to pro- | themselves abundantly repaid. We A 
main tobe done. Cannot the resources of the || duce large quantities of winter fodder, and that | know of any method better calculated +, 
County of Genesee be doubled in less than five | the yield of highlands and of downs enjoying a) exalt the intellectual characte 
years? Are there not concealed, within the bo-'; considerable depth of soil may be trebled,” | turists.—[ N. Y. Far. 
som of its soi!. treasures, rich and inexhaustible? || Britain does not yet contain living plants of P. | vhaod Siete — been — diseusse, 
Have we noi quarries of lime and beds of coal, |pabularia, although it appears thai seeds of it | agg eye Be ga = practice of ta 
\itherto concealed, which will add to the riches | were sent here as early as 1814; whether when | ,¢ transcribing the weet stirking poo en 
and the prosperity of our county? Cannot our) living plants be possessed, British winters may | js an aid, or an Obstacle to the acquisition o| 
agricultural implements, the stock and breed of our || not be too severe for them, remains to be proved: knowledge. Some have openly condemne 
animals be improved? Have our farmers arrived || put the writer above speaks as if he had little or | it as pernicious, while others have as ef 
to perfection in the selection of seed, the time of ||no doubt on this point; and as the plant is from | fectually discountenanced the plan, by rep 
sowing, and its adaptation to different soils? If’ a temperate part of the East Indies, (the neigh- | resenting ~ as at best, but a mechanica| 
not, let us unite in producing a common action, || borhood of Imbal or Droz,) it may possibly be iy —. nti gp _— 
and a free circuiation of information on these im- | sufficiently hardy. —London Gar. Mag. the current of authority, aud i weight 0 
portant subjects. By uoing so, we shall produce | n == "argument, are with those who conside 
a spirit of emulation and rivalry among our farm- | METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, ‘Common Place Books, if judiciously cand 
ers, a community of interest and feeling, and a CEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR JULY, 1532. jas one of the greatest aids in making exten 
oncentration of the energies of the county. By 10 A.M 10 P.M. \Siveacquirements. This isa practical sul 
improving the condition of the farmer, we shall || - ' iject. Itconcerns the best mode of collee: 
improve the morals of the community. The re- ||} ; | Ing and retaining the greatest amount 0 


mote parts of the county will have mutual inter- > | knowledge ) and the individual who adopt: 
‘the best system in conducting his scientifi 
pursuits, will derive the same advantag. 
trom it, as the farmer who adopts the bes: 
| plan in the management of his agricultura! 
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rol agricy! 











barom- 
barom- 


ss 
hange of friendly feelings: the social relations | a 


of society will be more firmly knitted together:|| 1)82): j fair 
our common schools will be improved, and all | . do - w 
discordant interests will be harmonized. By this | io do | affairs. If they be really as useful, as the: 
noblest of employments, both individual and na- !| 


do | do | are represented by some writers, too muc! 
tional wealth is augmented, the resources of the | do 1-10* 29,45 ._ w do , pains cannot be taken to diffuse a know 
ounty increased, the moral influence of society | 


“7 “ nage - ledge of their importance, and to persua( 
| 29,15) w air = |[50'29,.40; w do | students, at leas ake the experiment 
mproved, and national prosperity advanced. cloudy |!72/29'30, w pve stude nts, at le ast, to make the experimen 
|: ) | br nd Common Place Books are not intende 

JAMES BRISBAN, 29,« y | do 1.1v (129 AG , do | as substitutes for labor They require ; 
I IN ‘ommitle 29.35, w | fair 3 10 |\b0/29.35, w a 2 eer ; e 

po ep ging seam Committee. ; dendy +)|60)29 30 , Yo (the contrary, an additional amount, both 

<A ad 4 ; | | , 








- z= | winds 





worse : 
ZSaGegse | therm. 
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do |\68129'40! w | cloudy | mental and manual industry. They ar 
The Society will meet on the first Tuesday in fair ||70/2955! w | fair | not designed for those, who run over th 
September next, at 1 o’clock P. M. at the Court) 1 9,65, w do ||74)29,60;~ w dot | most profound achievements of the hums 
House in Batavia.  16}74)29,60, do 72/29,60) w | cloudy | intellect, as they do over the pages 0! 
4)29, do 3-10 ||75/29,60, w fair. fashionable novel—nor for those who expec’ 
PRANGOS HAY PLANT. “ J we [is a pad do to reach the summit of ‘the Mountain 
In the 9th No. recently published, of Wallich’s | 2017612935 w y* ipa 39°24 hy? ps Science’ per saltum—nor for those, wi! 
Rarer Asiatic Plants, the pangos hay plant is 91|73I2 ely 4-10/170)29'45, w do use mechanical helps to relieve the wg 
figured and described; and such entonsetinnty 1 29,55. - [70129,60) E fair a eed re Pat ae oe aie ts 
‘ , ; ‘ F P : pis ‘ sione such as are w g H a 
agricultual properties are ascribed to it, that we \2 avon, * re ate bod = | price of learnine—labor. They are mean' 











wail aaalt ee Laie I BI ei ~ = babi baba te : 7 
ake the earliest opportunity of noticing it to our) 95)74139'45's wlel’y 3-10 10/29 ,35 cloudy | only for the hard student, who empl) 

eaders. || 26)70)29,45 sw w] do 8-10 ||74)29,55) w fair | whatever aids he allows to,himself, solely | 
e Its properties as a. food for agricultural ani- 27\b9 29,b9 Ww fair 74 29,60 Ww do in vigorate a nd expand his mental power - 


28)74/29,65s5 wi) do 72/2955) 3 wi cloudy |! Res all ° ints as 
mals appear to be heating, producing fatness in a) 2 be nk a ben el pote Y"| who regards his piles o anuseripts as U 
“PP . *'|29/72|29,45, w [el’y 3-10/17229.45) se] do gards his piles of m alle 


space of time singularly short, and also destruc-||g9/zy/29 45, w ldo‘ inch||70/29 301s wl do means, not as the end, in the cultivation 0 
: : 4 7: \ e =), | . ~J, PS } . . . E or 4 ‘ mr in 
tive to the Fasciola hepatica, or liver flake, which || 3i|70b29 601 w | do. 2-10] 74129°7 W fair | his pomgen lhe wate aye a ki Z 
e ° } a , . a P . - . . ATK IS ill 
sn Britain, after a wet autumn, destroys some! " - _~,| termit his vigilance, because his bat 
; By ae 3 Means, ther. 74; barometer 29,50. Rain3! nished with sails and oars to help him on. 
thousands of sheep by the rot—« disease that, to||9-10 inches om os > . . 
, -_ ray ai . ; | [he opinions of illustrious men, Uj 
‘he best of any [Mr. Moorcrofi’s] knowledge, has * ther. 92,2p.M. + First case Cholera in Ro- | this question, are deserving great considera 
; : AF Sn oe a. - r, , sil il '. sé -* + 
n its advanced stages proved incurable. ‘The |\chester. ve. etree | Thunder show- tion - cause they are presumed to ha 
jast mentioned property of itself, if it be retained ||" with much lightning. Pete spn doy Y ; se nd. It 
; . se = ‘Y me er oe Cee es in July, 1531, the mean temp. was 71d. 33um., | practised what they recommend. € the 
by the plant in Britain (and there appears no) or a daily difference of 2) degrees, which may be! quite fair to attribute some measure 0 ow 
reason for suspecting that it will be lost,) would in some measure accounted for, by the depth of| tame to the mode of study which ti 
ender it especially valuable to our country. —||rain in that month, whica was 5 4-10 inches, or| adopted. Man has been called a creature | 


F ‘14 inches more than fell during the past month. | jpyjtatic " : »mark is st"! 
; rj ; itious || °- 8 , - |imitation. The truth of the remark} 
ee taken along with its —— nutritious || Che mean pressure tor July, 1831, was 29 49; | kingly illustrated by the proneness of me’. 
ualities, its vast yield, its easy culture; its great)\a variation tvo slight te be noticed in ace i ~ 3 i , ‘ ° ; Ts 
\ ’ y ’ ; 4 atic ght to accounting | not only to acquire the habits and mannt 


1" : Apig 
duration (a single planting will continue in heal-|; for epidemic diseases. - é ; hut.t 
Se ; The wi aii of those with whom they associate, Dut, * 

thy and proutable growth fur forty years or more; | The wind, during the month, has been more|/"" . . and imitate, almost any of th 
’ unifornily in a western direction, than has been| 5©!4€, Upon, anc timitate, aimos “Ad calls 

noticed during a period of three years observation. | Practices of those whom the world 


hence the plant is a most durable perennial,) its 
capability of flourishing on lands of the most in- | great. The courtiers of Alexander affect 


ferior quality, and wholly unadapted to tillage,|| Cooper’s new novel, “ The Boron of Harten- | ed his wry neck ; and the chivelty . ibe 
imparts to it a general character of probable utu-|| oury,” a Legend of the Rhine,is on the eve of! land imitated the husky iy whew ; Aa? ! 
fey sere > . ° . ae . . ; } ~ rt rec j “ ‘a vit . 
ity, unrivalled in the history of agricultural pro-|| publication at Philadelphia. We trust the lau-| Hot pur. But if we can finc — d high! 

ual habit, which is common to, and Bs" 
, recommended by, several men, eminent ! 


' : sh accessions from| their genius & acquirements, there willbe: 
“yuires No subsequent ploughing, weeding, manu || his labors among the ancient fields of Germany. tle danger of its being unworthy of imi 
S . = 4 > 4 





























ductions. When once [it is} in possession of the!| rels he has won in illustrating American history 
eround, for which the preparation is easy, it re- ind character, may receive fre 
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Gibbon was a prodigy of errudition.—| 


‘he number of references in his great 
work is immense. Judge Story observes, 
in one of his published orations, that proba- 
ply no library in the United States contains 
ali the books from which he obtained his 
-ast fund of learning. The following ex- 
:-qets from his own memoirs of his lite and 
vyitings, will show in what light he regard- 
-¢ Common Place Books. ‘ My abstracts 
.f each book often branched into particular 
essays, and Tan still read, without con- 
‘empt, a dissertation of eight folio pages, 
» eizht lines of the fourth Georgie of Vir- 
vil? *L persevered in the useful method of 
abstracts and observations, and a single ex- 
unple may suffice, of a noie which almost 
swelled into a work,’ ‘1 fiiled a folio com- 
on place book with my collections and re- 
marks on the Geography of Italy ; and in- 
-erted in my Journal many leng and learn- 
»dnotes on the insule and populousness of 
Rome, the social war, &e.” The MSS. 
ollections of Gibbon afforded the means 
jor the accomplishment of his gigantic en- 
ierprise. Loeke—the father of the modern 
vstem of Mental Philosophy—not only 
commended the use of Common Place 
Books, but aetually published his ideas of 
‘he best mode of keeping them. Swift says 
somewhere in his works that he had written 
npon almost every subject, before he senia 
ingle paper to the press. A distinguished 
‘oreigner makes this strong remark, ‘I never 
snew a pe:son, who kept a Common Place 
Book, that did not finally arrive to some 
ind of eminence !’ 
‘The great Pothier, who published a work 
a Jurisprudence, which had been translated 
nto almost every civilized language—and 
which, for clearness and beauty of express- 
n, for vastness and variety of learning, 
and for methodical arrangement, 1s surpass- 
vd by no treatise in any language, adopted 
iis practice as soon as he commenced his 
-iudies, and persevered in it through the 
estof his life. A short extraet from an eulo- 
cy pronounced at his decease, by M. Le 
l'rosne, in the University of Orleans,shows 
us its influence upon his success. ‘He had 
-carcely attained his majority, when the ex- 
‘ent of his acquisitions was perceived at the 
palace. When he had to study any sub- 
ject, he composed a treatise upon it, being 
persuaded that the best, and perhaps the on- 
'y method of becoming master of a science, 
<to discuss it in writing. The necessity 
of accurate conception in order to produce 
«ccurate eapression, of arranging his ideas 
in proper order, of contemplating them in 
iheir various aspects, habituates the mind to 
application and aceustoms it to accuracy and 
method; an advantage which can never be 
iequired by reading, however frequently re- 
peated. If the noted aphorism of Loud 
Bacon be true, that reading makes a full 
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and intellectual dissipation, Mr. Wirt has fled. In some men this mode of readi 
the tollowing remarks addressed to a young ; become a habit. A entleman “whe 
lady. ‘If you have time for ii, read authen- had travelled pense Foal, in Euro “4 
lic history, which will show you the world | strongly urged this advice i a ne ae 
as it really is; do not read rapidly and su- who was about to spend some manihe in 
perficialiy, with a view merely to feast on | Paris—to make it an invariable rule to write 
the novelty and variety of events, but delib- || something in his Journal every evening— 
erately and studiously, with the pen in your |/for he had observed that the young gentle- 
hand and your note books by your side, ex- men who began to neglect their Journals, 
tracting as you go along, not only every |/began, at the same time, to neglect every 
prominent event, with its date and circum- ' other object of their journey—to be less ob- 
stances, but every elegunt and judicious re- 


1} . . 
Servantof men and things—less regular and 
flection of the author, so as to torma Little | less industrious. 


book of practical wisdom tor yourself? A } It may be expected, that some suggestions 
gentleman ot ihe same protession, and now will be made as to the best mode of keep- 
one of our most emineni statesmen, remark- || ing common place books. lLocke’s plan 
ed tome some years since, in speaking 01 || seems to be too complicated and artificial.— 

e student who has any system in his stu- 


common place books, that no man could|, Th 
make great acquisitions without them. 1} dies, will find no difficulty in managing his 
e book. The great fault of 


had once the pleasure of forming an ac-| common plac 
those who begin to keep them, is, that they 


quaintance with a young man, now, alas! 

uo more—who, at an early age, astonished | are too sparing of paper—a_ wretched piece 
every one by the variety and extent of his || of economy, where time and knowledge 
attainments, by the vigor and maturity of} are at stake. 

his mind, by his habits of application, and |. This article has been already extended 


by the amazing powers of his memory.— | far beyond the limits I had assigned myself, 
His manuscripts and note books would make | but I cannot draw it to aclose, without sug- 
a small library, A resident of oneof the |gesting two or three practical rules. Let 
New England Universities, whose name #) your abstracts be copious. Set down noth- 
must be allowed to conceal, always reads | ing at haphazard. Review your manu- 
with a penin his hand. He declares that! scripts at least once a year. still more 
he has derived incalculable advantage from| important recommendation, one which will 
the mere mechanical use of the pen, and| forever restrain the student from their mis- 
that his experience of its benefits warrants |! use or abuse, is not to make abstracts and 
him in giving the practice his warm recom-|| comments as he reads—but to peruse a cer- 
mendation. It will be at once admitted |\tain amount attentively, and then, from re 

that these are high authorities, and ought to} collection, to transfer what is worthy of pre 

be reverently regarded. |! servation to his Common Place Book. 

The principal argument against the use of | 
common place books is, that they injure the | Feem the Americus Pupmen. 
memory—that when observations are com- || Mx. Surru: Baltimore, July 29, 1832. 
mitted to paper, the author is aptto relin-|| Siv—In your No. 19, vol. 14, you notice a par 
quish all further care of them. Itis unques-| ticular kind of seed you had from Mr. Skinner, 


uonable that they may be thus m isused.— | which he received from Commodore Porter— 
y akeaec ; ae) , > » 14 . . . 

se nd en. 45 wc: on Aged ae jae nog mg oeny gree St on 
svtag ee. Mr. Skinner presented to me this 


. : }cal name. 

not occasionally refresh his memory by iT nnmieah i: sank tied ant tein enn af 
perusal, has performed the task of a copyist) apd: y : 
—not of a student | rare-tree, which he received from Commodore 
* * * * * Porter. I expect it was the same as yours.— 
One of the most obvious benefits of this |) The seed has vegetated, and the plants are from 
practice, in addition to those which have) 6 to8 inches high, which I find to be the Acacia 
already been mentioned, 1S, that it brings | julibrissin of Linneus. This tree is very orna- 


together from various and distant sources, ‘mental, and will stand this climate, provided the 








every thing relating tothe same subject.— 





New views, facts, or illustrations, of a theme 
which seems to have been exhausted, may 
sometimes be found in a place where they | 
are least expected; and a well kept note 





plants be strong when planted, and protected with 
a bass mat or any other slight covering the first 
‘two winters. Mr. Philip Thomas has a fine spe- 
‘cimen growing in front of his country seat, that 


book becomes a Cyclopedia, limited or copi-|| produces flowers every season. It was planted 
ous, according to the industry of the student!) many years ago, I understand, by Mr. Latula, 
and the range of his researches. This is}|the former owner of the estate, to which gentle 
no despicable aid to the memory, which iS || man the inhabitants of Baltimore are very much 
thus relieved from the burthen of retaining ‘indebted for introducing a great many of the 


unimportant particulars, which are only choice plants that were found in the old collec 
useful occasionally, but which ought to be 





man, conversation a ready man, and writing 





committed to writing for safe keeping, till 





1 correct man, then it must follow, that the) 
practice of reading and writing together is 
valeulated to develop and perfect two of 
these qualities at once, viz: fulness and 
eorrectness. Nor is the other wanting.— 
Mr. Brougham, in his inaugural address at| 
Glasgow,—and who will be fool-hardy 


called for. It is equally important, that the| The Acacia julibrissin is the Guul ebruschim, 
memory should not be overwhelmed, and/or rose of silk, of the Persians, and the Gazia of 
that our knowledge should be Te gardeners; is an elegant hardy tree, with 


available. By means of note books, both) tufis of pink colored flowers, which resemble tas 
objects are accomplished. sels of silken threads, 
: * * 


j : I have plenty of plants ready for sale this fall 
y ke S$ fall, 
Another benefit, and the lastI shall no- sand sry ey + 


enough to dispute the great master of ex-|tice, is, that it creates habits of observation. ben 6 Sey ee Sa aay 
femmporaneous and written eloquence—has a | 
senument like the following. An individu-| 
al who is ambitious to speak well, must, 
write much. l 

I pass on to cite some American authori-| 


° 
Has 


In his admirable essay on indolence' 


The practice is utterly hostile to that dreamy || °"° ine eee. Deqpeny, ade 
indolence, with which, I fear, too many ex- Sam's Feast, Nurseryman. 
cellent works are perused. ‘There are . : sith 
moods of mind, oles even an entertaining| ©‘! Grey is to retire from the Premiership, 
work may be read, and the reader shal] not||2nd is to be succeeded by Mr. Brougham, Lord 
be able to recall a single sentence it contain-'! Chancellor 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
GRAPES. 

Last winter, a writer in the American | 
Farmer copied an extract from the Journai 
of Major Long’s Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, descriptive of a native grape: 
‘Many of these were so loaded with fruit 
as to present nothing to the eye but a series 
of clusters so closely arra nged as to conceal | 
every part of the stem. The fruit of these 
vines 1s incomparably finer than that of a-/ 
ny other native or exotic which we have 
met with in the United States.” 

Col. Robert Carr (Bartram’s Botanic} 
Sarden) had announced in the New Eng-|| 
land Farmer that he had a number of the. 
plants growing from seeds brought by Dr.) 
Say, who was in that expedition; and the 
writer wished to know if those vines had) 
borne fruit? and if so, the quality ? 

The oniy answer to this inquiry was from| 
. correspondent in Maryland. He says: | 
‘If 1 am not mistaken the same grape is} 
cultivated in the vineyard of Mr. Adam || 
Linsay, an intelligent and respectable || 
sentleman in Washington City, (D. C.)| 
who has made many valuable experiments | 
in the culture of the vine in this country, 
id with great success. ‘The vine growing) 
ia Mr. Linszy’s vineyard was obtained by 
the late Col. Cook, (the distinguished mem- || 


of Congress from I!linois,) from [near ]}/ 

















e Rocky Mountains, and presented it to} 
“ic. Linsay, who in compliment to his friend || 
Gis it the * Cook grape.” In a visit I) 
-,ade to Mr. Linsay’s vineyard in 1829, 1) 
_of the fruit, and was so pleased with it, | 
it | obtained of him two hundred cuttings, | 
‘ich I had planted, and a part of which), 


now very flourishing ; and from appear-), 





ce will produce fruit this year. The} 
‘ape is very delicious and far superior in| 


orto any native grape | ever tasted, ex-| 


i one that yrows upon my estate here, | 


which I intend to sendto Mr. Prince, || 


‘toms of the Kansas, about eighty miles a- 


‘soon be obtained. 


| with the robins and with the martins, con 























a description of an eatraordinary grap. 
that ripens in June, which I presume grow: 
in Arkansas Territory ; having never hear: 
of such a grape west of this and north o 
said territory, except a very small grap 
that ripens in June, to be found in the bot- 


bove its mouth, represented as very produc- 
tive. Its fruit having failed the fast year, 
prevented my obtaining the seed.” 

Let us hope that they will be productive 
this year, and that seed from them may 


A CuutivaTor or THE VINs. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 


THE BLUE BIRD. 

Iwas amused the other day with the bold. 
ness of a Blue Bird which flew at me re- 
peatedly in defence of his brood. The 
young birds had just come out, and wer 
perched on a tree in the fruit garden, whic! 
I happened to approach. His object wa: 
only to frighten, however, as he only cam« 
within three or four feet. I was pleasec 
with his affectionate solicitude for his young. 

This trait of character is not noticed by 
Wiuson. He describes the Blue Bird a 
“of a mild and peaceful disposition, sei 
dom fighting or quarreling with other birds.” 
A friend, however, who has seen them figlit 


siders them very pugnacious; and Wiison 
himself in another place has given an ac 
count of their wars, and of their victories 
over the martins. Like other warriors 
however, sometimes they have found the 
tide of battle to set against them, and my) 
friend has seen them routed by the former, 
and dispossessed of their boxes. D. T. 

| @ mo. 28, 1832. 





! . For the Genesee Farmer 
ARCHITECTURE. 
An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farn 


an extract from Col. Long’s Journal, civingf will afford valuable inform 


autumn. The description of the and Villa Architecture, is the ttle of i 
vok grape” corresponds with [that seen | work publishing in London, from the prolific 
ng’s Expedition} perhaps witha slight! pen of Joun C. Lovpon. The agricultura 
“jon owing to change of climate. Jt ¢s{/and horticultural community have probab! 

eatest “eurer I ever saw, anda very) derived more benefit from the labors of thi- 
‘y vine, growing with great rapidity and | indefatigable writer, than from the labors o 
ince. Nothing can be handsomer | any other man living. His Encyclopedia 
large and delicious clusters, and 1) of Gardening and Agriculture embrace al 
no doubt that it will prove to be one! thatis recent and useful in the science and 
most vaiuable native grapes. Mr./ practice of these branches of labor; to 
» would render a great service to the!) which the Gardener’s Magazine serves as ; 
by giving his opinion of this grape.) sort of addendum, by narrating the improvc- 
this be the same grape it can be) ments and discoveries, in the economy o 
better obtained from Mr. Linsay,||rural labor, which are continually deve'op- 
is raised his stock from the root or cut-'|ing. His Encyclopedia of Plants an 
the vine, than from Co]. Robert); Magazine of Natural History are also use- 
vhose plants are from seeds,—and/|ful and interesting works to the practical 
‘eds of grapes do not always, if ever, agriculturist. 
‘ice the same fruit as the vine from| Of the work which heads this article, | 
) they were taken.” | have hastily perused Part I. published in 
tlow can we procure cuttings from Wash-| April; and am induced to believe, that al- 
m? though it is particularly valuable for the 
account of “the pine-woods grape,” | meridian of Europe, it will nevertheless be 
| Fr oVs History and Geography o* the; come highly serviceable in improving ou: 
‘svern States, and supposed to be oi the | taste in rural architecture, and of promoting 
1e kin las the former,—was also copied.|| economy and comfort. ‘The work is to be 
thus described: “Jt ripens in the} arranged in four divisions, and illustrated 
vih of June, w cone shaped, transparent, | with more than five hundred designs of cot 
yur seeds, reddish purple, and is a fine | tages, farm houses, farmeries and villas. in 
‘or eating. It has a slender, bluish | lithography and on wood. Each part w 
le vine that runs on the ground among | be sold separate. The number under ex- 
rrass.” | amination contains 64 pages of letter pres: 


August 18, i892 


ation to a 
ire about to embark in building. It i ao 
. ot 


embraced in twenty numbers, each ; 
of w 
except the first, will be sold at os. ed 
Albany. I. RB 


/ For the Genesee Farmer. 
_ Mr. Eprror—I trust the following tres 
tise on Plants, &e. will be interesting ay)! 
instructing tomany of the intelligent read 
ers of your invaluable paper. It probably j. 
a treatise more nearly allied to Chimisty 
than Agriculture, in its plain and simpli 
tate, still it may be interesting. Lam cop 
ident that occasionally referring to the or}- 
tin, analogy or chimical philosophy 9) 
jplants, &e, &e., will at all times be of ys) 
ity to the “armer, and may amuse whi; 
at the same time it instruets. I have had 
some considerable experience on the syb 
ect of vegetating plants, &c. and will ey. 
leavor to write to you occasionally on thi: 
mportant subject if you think proper. 

PLANTS, &¢.—NO. I. 

The constituents of plants are carbon. 
hydrogen and oxygen, to which is oceasioy 
ally added small proportions of nitrogen.— 
Ihe nitrogen, however, oceurs only in sueh 
plants as emit the animal odor during de 
composition, as cabbage, and some of ty 
mushrooms. The essential organs 0; 
plants, are the root, the stem, the leaves, thy 
flowers, and the seeds. The root serves to 
attach the plant to the soil, and is one ot 
ihe organs of nutriment. The stem, which 
isusually erect, serves to elevate the leaves, 
ihe flower and the fruit from the ground, by 
which they are exposed to the air and lig 
Che leaves are the respiratory organs of tly 
lant; and the flower performs the impor 
\ant part of giving rise and nourishment t 
ihe seeds, by which the plant is re-produ 
ceed. When a seed is exposed in a situa 
tion which favors its growth, it soon under 
soes achange. Itswells, grows soft, burst: 
its membrane or shell, and at the same time 
rom being insipid and farinaceous, it bi 
comes sweet and mucilaginous; thus be 
coming fit nourishment for the new plan’. 
The stem and leaves are soon after elevated 
ibove the earth, in search of air, warmth 
cad light, while the root sinks into thy 
rround in search of moisture and nouris!: 
nent. The seed, however various in form, 
consists essentially of the cotyledon, the 
plumula, and the radicle. The cotyledon, 
he matter necessary for the early nouris! 
nent of the young plant. Sometimes thi 
s single, sometimes double, and sometimes 
i. is divided into lobes. The plumula is en- 
veioped in the cotyledon, and is the part 
which produces the stem and leaves. Thi 
‘adicle shoots downwards and becomes the 
root. ’ 

The garden bean, for instance, having 
been in the ground a few days, shows all 
these parts in perfection. 

The circumstances necessary for ahealth 
rermination are a temperature above (4 
reezing point, and below 100 deg. ; mos 
jiure in acertain proportion, depending wr 
he kind of seed; and a proper access © 
ur. : 

The joint operation of these several agen's 
seem absolutely requisite, for seeds expos¢ 
to the action of air and moisture at a tel 
»erature below 32 deg., will not grow, thoug!) 








1. J. O' Fallon in a letter to the Edit-|12 lithographic plates, finely executed, of||‘ey may not be absolutely destroyed by the 


Cc the American Farmer, dated Missou- | designs of buildings. and more than 100 en 
i. ? i sarurq «(SS : . > ‘ . 
ch, 13, 1832, says, “T notice in your |gravings on wood. The work is valuabl: 


ost, nor will seeds vegetate without the 
‘ontaet of some air, though both heat al 








valuable paperof the 27thult, justreceived,!to the country builder, in particular, and 








moisture be present. This is shown by ba 





Vol. I. —No. 33. 
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eying seeds deep in the ground, where they 
‘ known to lie in a torpid state tor years, 
und in some instances 1t Is supposed even 
for centuries. Thus, when soils alluvial, 
are exposed to the sun, though taken from 
aany feet below the surtace, they afford 
rrass {rom the seeds they already contain, 
snd which had belore remained torpid an 
unknown length of time, of the germmating 
sower of oxygen. ‘This curious fact is con- 
tirmed by the experiment of Mr. Ray, who 
found that seeds exposed to heat and mois- 


natiol . 


JOURNAL. 





| from the American Farmer. 
|| ON ‘THE CULTIVATION OF TUR- 


| NIPS. 
| After fifteen year’s experience, I recom- 





‘there will be pienty of plants to admit of the 
harrow being run each way, which puts the 
| ground in fine order among the plants : then 
commence with the all-important work of 


mend the foliowing practice, which, if care-| hoeing, without which all the other work 
jtully tollowed, may be made a certain, and} will be nearly lost. Each hand must take 





\not an uncertain crop—as is mostly assert- 


ed. 


| 


‘be rich but o. a medium fertility, and “ 
} 


| verized by repeated ploughings and harrow- 


\ about five feet wide and use the hoe active- 


ly, and single out the plants as near twelve 


The land suited to this crop ought not to | inches apart as can be done by the eye.— 


This is a tedious operation; but four or five 
hands, sticking close to it, will soon learn to 


|Ings, unul very fine ; as near the consisten-|/ do the work quick,and get over a large piece 
‘ure, but confined in the exhausted receiver || cy of pulverized virgin soil of new land as} of ground ina day; and after it is done, 
sf an air pump, showed no signs of germi-}| possible, and the turnip crop will very suit-|| there will be one single plant to each foot 


|ably sueceed all early spring crops, such as|| 


of ground, instead of a dozen to the foot in 


It beg certain that seeds cannot germi-| potatoes, peas, radishes, beans, and clover! some places, and only one to the yard in 
nate without oxygen, it hardly need be stated | after the first mowing, and will do Without | others, as is the ease when the seed is sown 
‘manure, provided the iour first enumerated | thin, and le/t without hoeing or thinning; 


that the future growth of the plant must re- 
quire the presence of the same principle.— 
The immediate source from which plants 
draw their nourishment, has been a matter 
of doubt and great controversy. It is cer- 
min, however, they will not grow without 
ihe presence of beat, air end moisture. It 
iso seems necessary for their vigorous 
crowth, that their roots should be placed in 


he earth, but whether this is requisite for || 
‘heir nourishment, or whether the ground | 


erves merely to give them support, was a 
mestion long in dispute. Van Helmont 
Jaunted a willow which weighed five pounds, 
‘na pot containing two hundred pounds of 
th. This he watered for the space of 
e years; and at the end of that time the 
‘was found to weigh 169 1-4 pounds, 
ile the earth in which it had stood, being 
ried as at first, was found to have lost only 
POrrnices, 
i6f pounds weight, and vet the food of the 
lant had been water only. This experi- 
ient was supposed to settie all controversy, 
ad to decide that the sole food of plants 
vas water. But Mr. Boyle afterwards 
‘sowed that the water with which the tree 
was moistened contained earth, from which 
‘the willow derived at least a part of its 
ishment. 
The earth taken from a depth below the 
face of the soil is never very productive. 
‘he soils best adapted to the growth of 
, always contain a proportion of ve- 
that is. the remains of de- 
d vegetables. This mold contains a 


; 1% 
(ee MO ¢ 


intily of mat 
litis probable thatthe fertility of a soil 
nds in adegree on the quantity of solu- 
matter it contains, and, that in this man- 
rthealiment of plants is prepared for ab- 
ption by the roots. The sap which is 
prepared from the fluidabsorbed by the roots 
constantly ascending up the vessels of the 
iit during its growth, untilit arrives at 
‘leaves. Here it undergoes a considera- 


change, the watery parts being thrown) 


| hy the perspiration of the leaves, while 
t which remains is converted inio a pe- 
ar juice, called the true sap, which, 
blood of animals. is afterwards em- 
lin forming the various substances 
ulin plants, 
ii my next treatise on plants, &e. I shall 
cot the best manner of preparing seeds, 
Plints, &e.; of the composition of soils, 
\°.; andthe best treatmentof the same for 
‘he summer house, parlors, &e. 
Will be instructing. 
‘short detail of the different experiments | 
have made inregard to the same, and the 
lappy results, &e. Yours, ever, 
N. BROWN. 
Henrietta, 1832. 


Ilere then was an increase of | 


‘ry which is soluble in water, | 


I trust it)! 
I shall endeavor to give) 


|have been manured in the spring. 1 
MANURE. } 
| A small dressing oi manure is necessary, | 
'say ten ox cart loads to the acre, oi ashes or | 
old cold manure, such as yard shovelings, | 
&c. unfermented manures will spoil the} 
crop by making it run to ¢op, rendering the | 
root hot and spikey. 
SEED AND ITS PREPARATION. H 
This is one of the most important parts | 
to be attended to; without good true seed,’ 
jall the other labor is lost. Lam frequently | 
‘offered seed by the bushel, which is ac-) 
knowledged to be saved from the refuse} 
turnips, which, if one is suilered to go to| 
seed aimong twenty good ones, will spoii |, 
‘the whole. With such seed it would be as | 
‘impossible to raise good turnips, as it would | 
be irom radish seed. | 
In order to hasten vegetation, and by that | 
means escape the ravages of ihe fly, it is) 
best tosoak the seed in rain water twenty-|| 
four hours: but if wanted sooner a few min- | 
‘utes in warm water will do. 
ly reccoinmended to soak the seed in lamp 
oil, which is said to impart a disagreeable 
flavor to the seed plant, which saves it trom 
the tly. After soaking the seed, it ought to 
be rolled in plaster, or ashes, to dry them ; 
and for sowing broad cast, I mix three halt | 
pints of seed with a bushel of the mixvure 
to the acre; but those who have Bennett’s 
drill may sow the naked seed in rows about 
welve inches apart, by closing every other 
slide, which will save much time in hoeing. | 
TIME OF SOWING. 





turnip seed can be got up quick, it will do 
to sow as late as the 25th of August, ior ta- | 
ble use; and for stock, it would be well to | 
sow from the 25th of July to the 1lUth of | 
August. Two weeks later will do on the | 
tide water and in old Virginia; the ground | 
being well prepared, the manure spread | 
when necessary, once ploughing, and then | 
iminediately give the ploughed ground one |! 
\stroke with the harrow; then sow the seed |i 
‘while the ground is damp, and give it one} 
stroke with the harrow, and the plants will 
soon appear. Atter they are up, should the. 
Hy be destructive roll them with a roller.— 
As it is apt to be dry at this season of the 
year, it is best to sow a little before or soon. 
alter a rain, to get the plants up; otherwise 
the seed often perishes ; but sowing on fresh 
| ploughed ground isa great advantage. 
HOEFING, &c. 
| After the plants are up and the largest! 
leaf has grown as large asa cent, run the’ 
‘barrow through them, which breaks the, 
licrust, buries the young weeds, and molds! 
ithe plants; and from the three half pints of 
/seed, if the fly has not been destructive, 








‘In consequence, in one case they will be 


too thick to grow, and in the other will not 
grow for want of culture. The white flat 
or white Norfolk is the best kind for early 
use, and the ruta baga, and yellow bullock, 
for late use. Either of these ought to be 
sowed earlier than the above—the first a 


| month, and the latter one or two weeks.— 


The white stone and tankard turnip, cre 
ood kinds, particularly the latter, as it 
srows toa great size and Is sweet. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR. 


Becs.—A vast many hives of bees are lost 
every summer by their flying off to the woods, 
and more are probably lost in the winter by the 
effects of the cold, or by getting smothered as it is 
sometimes called when exposed in single hives. 
The plan of building a comfortable room in the 
garret or in the barn, seems likely to obviate both 
of these difficulties; for it is well known that they 
will not swarm so long as they have room for 


It is strong- | their numbers to work and move about comforta- 


| bly, and when protected from the wintry storms 
‘in a suitable manner, they are not very liable to 
| die. 

Dr. Holman of this village has tried the expe- 
riment. He built a mansion in the stable loft, 
say six feet square and ten hirh, into which he 
introduced a hive, if we mistake not, soon after 
the first of June. The bees having made their 
calculation upon swarming, took their removal in 
high dudgeon for a time, and buzzed terrible 


‘ te oa | things, for a while, but after mature consideration, 
' Inthe neighborhood of Baltimore, if the | 


concluded to go to work as orderly and well dis- 


posed bees should, and their last reports repre- 


sented them as a happy and thriving colony.— 
The above hive was saspended in the middle of 
the room and the bottom taken off, leaving the 
bees at liberty to build and dispose of their comb 
where and in what shape they pleased. The au- 
tumn would probably be the best time for remov- 
ing them into aroom, and great care should be 
taken to make the apartment mouse proof lest such 
vermin should trespass upon your honey and de- 
molish your bees.—American Standard. 


How to become shortsighted.—-A person with the 
best sight may make hinself shortsigthed bym e 
ly wearing concave glusses. I have met with 
some simple young gentlemen at College who 
produced the disease by this affectation, and be- 
eame permanently shortsighted. The retina, ac- 
customed to the stimulus of light sent from very 


| close objects, becomes insensible to those more re- 


mote, and consequently, less powerful—Hence 
watchmakers are shortsighted, and sailors the re- 
verse.— Mechanics’ Magazine, 
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VEGETABLES IN ROWS, STIRRING 
THE GROUND, &c. 
W. B. Rose, a correspondent of Mr. Loudon, 
for the Gardener’s Magazine, observes, that “the 


advantages of frequently stirring the ground a-| 
bout plants is known; but it may not be obvious; 


to every one, that the soil can be stirred much 
deeper when the hoe works along a continued 
straight line, as it does between the rows, than it 
can be when it works in curves or irregular round- 
ish spaces of limited extent, as it does among 
crops sown broad-cast. I sow my onions in rows 
six inches apart, and J can stir between them to 
the depth of nine inches, or a foot if 1 choose ; but) 
if they were sown broad-cast, and every plant 
was six inches from each other, I could not stir 
between them, with a common hoe, deeper than 
one two inches. 

“ Stirring deep and frequently renders water- 
ing unnccessary, because a porous surface is less 
pervious to the heat of the sun than a solid one, 
and therefore keeps the ground beneath both cool- 
er and moister. Any gardener who doubts this 
being the case, may convince himself of the fact 
by covering part of a bed of onions with three 
inches of rotten tan, and comparing the soil be- 
neath the tap with that left bear, as to heat and 
dryness. 

“Such a summer as the last proves the value 
of my plan; while the seedling crops of many of 
my neighbors were burnt up, mine were in Juxu- 
riance; my onions stood regularly at six inches 
apart, and were from eight to twelve inches in 
circumference; my carrots and parsnips stood at 
eight and ten inches, and measured from ten to 
fourteen inches in circumference. Some young 
trees, such as acacias (Cobbett’s locusts,) which 
I drilled in May last, and thinned out and stirred 
between the rows, are now three feet high. I 
have these and other articles ready to show in 
proof of what I assert. 


“* My soil is a deep and sour clay, which I dig}, 


and dung before winter, going as deep as the soil 
will admit, as I find it a great advantage to bring 
up fresh earth."——New Eng. Farm. 


MILK. 

‘An easy method of removing the taste of garlic, 
or of turnips, from milk, and thus preventing 
it in butter. 

“As the dairy is found of much importance to 
the agricultural interests of the country, the fol- 
lowing is offered to the public through the medi- 
um of your miscellany. The object of the pre- 
sent essay, is, to avoid an inconvenience to which 
our dairy is subjected, and to convert it into an 
advantage. The following plan is recommend- 
ed, as a method of removing the garlic taste 
from milk, and producing sweet good butter, in 
place of that which is generally considered so 
disagreeable. 

‘When the milk is new from the cow, put one 
quart of boiling water into every gallon of milk; 
stir it through and put the whole into broad shal- 
low dishes so that it will not be above two inches 
deep. Let these dishes be placed on an open 
shelf, that the vapor may pass freely and entire- 
ly away. When the milk has stood in this man- 
ner twelve hours, it may be put into the churn all 
together, or only the cream, as may be most a- 
greeable to the taste or practice of the operator. 
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| 
| experience. | 
| “The feeding of cows on turnips communi-! 


August 18, 1832 
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|when managed in this way, will be quite sweet. 


—— 
London paper. At present it requireda vast 
The plan here proposed is founded on analagous 


capital, between £30,000 & £40,000 
up a daily paper. 
“he necessity of acheap gazette to sup 


| > wit | ply the demand of the poor, and the patron 
‘eates a disagreeable odor and taste to the mi *\age it would receive, was instanced ™ . 
f 


and butter; but in many parts of Britain they) case of the proprietor of a certain 
‘make excellent butter from turnip-fed cows, by a/| band paper, called the Political Letter li 
‘plan similar to the foregoing. The bad taste of|| Was published at fourpence, and the are 
‘the turnip consists in some volatile substance that ‘rage weekly sale was 6000 copies. En 
is evaporated by the hot water. Garlic is much || couraged by rw DS, the publisher took oy; 
‘of the same nature, but probably more valatile || = Sep GRE She price became seven pence 


| The paper could nolonger exi 

iRiemnit haked fr ealitelinte — ‘ ger exist. In the ye. 
sc i c pu 1a aste |, Roe , > . . ‘ : ’ 

Biscuit, baked from garlicky flour, has no taste|| + first week the sale copies dwindied doy, 


‘of garlic; but soft bread or pudding of the same || from 6000 to 500. 
flour, retains it strongly, having both experienced 
an imperfect evaporation. in the United States 1 1-2d. per copy, an 
Should you think the above worth the inser-) asserts as a consequence that there is not a 
tion, and would favor it with one, perhaps it) town America with 10,000 inhabitants. 
might be the means of giving instruction to some | a has v0 ge daily. ( ompare, says he, 
who may profit thereby. — Monthly Mag. | 108.178 pt »; Lis erpool— Liverpool has 
eonaneatiloeene: | 9 inhabitants, Boston 70,000; Liver. 
Taxes on Know ence.—We have been || pool puts forth eight weekly publications 
much gratified with the perusal ofa Speech) and Boston with less than half the popula 
made in the House of Commons, on the’ tion, and abouta fourth part of the trade 0; 
i4th June, by Edward Lytton Bulwer, in-| Liverpool, puts forth eighty weekly publi 
troductory to certain resolutions moved by | cations!” In this assertion, Mr. Bulwer ha. 
him for the repeal of the principal taxes on drawn rather freely upon his imagination, 
knowledge. 0 | In one year twelve daily papers in the cit, 
In the course of his remarks, insisting up-| of New York had published 1,456,416 ad 
on the duty and policy of diffusing that cheap) yertisements. Inthe same year the {ou 
information amongst the people, which the! hundred papers of Great Britain and Irelan’ 
existing taxes checked and obstructed, he) had published only 1,020,000 advertis 
stated, that from a careful analysis of cases, ments. So much for the three and six-per 
of persons committed for incendiarism, &¢.) ny Tax. The price of an advertisement o: 
&c. in 1830 and the beginning of 1831, it) twenty lines, in a London paper, if publisii 
appeared that at Berkshire, of 138 prisoners, | ed every day through the year, would amo 


to SP} 


contra 


| 


He estimates the price of a hewspape 





at Abbington, of 3U prisoners, 6 only could | 


jers only 30 could read and write; and of 50 
apron yy tried at Lewes, one individual on- | 


only 25 could write, and only 37 could read ;) tg 202/. 16s... In New York the same ad 
61. 18s. 8d.—Bo: 


| vertisement would be 


read and write ; at Aylesbury, of 79 prison-)\ ton T'rnscript. 





SALT USED AS MANURE. 

could read and write well. | Mr. Smrrn—Having long considered sa!) 
The same connexion between crime and/ as one of the cheapest and best manures w: 
ignorance existed in France. In 1830, in| could apply to our lands, and having « 
the French Courts of Assize, there were) small lotot very light sandy land, I deter 
6962 accused persons ; out of this number mined to apply it in conjunction with cla 
4519 were ignorant of reading and writing,) and a small quantity of lime, which | cov 
and only 129 persons, about a 57th part, had) cluded to add only because it was conven 
received a superior education. It might be|/ent to the spot tobe manured. I dug from: 
said, that as ignorance and poverty usually! pit two hundred bushels of good red clay. 
went together, it was, in those cases, the! and toa layer of twenty bushels I seattere! 
poverty that sinned, and that ignorance was, not quitea peck of ground alum salt and on: 
only‘the accident that accompanied the poy- } bushel of oyster shell lime unslacked ; going 
on until the whole of the clay was used.— 
'To the two hundred bushels of clay ther: 
His in-| were ten of lime and two of salt. The heap 
remained in that situation until late in‘ 


y 


erty. 

Mr. Bulwer said that he could contradict 
this notion by his own experience. 
tercourse with men who followed literature | 
as a profession, had taught him that London) pril, when I measured an acre of land care 
contained inumerable instances, among well | fully, which had been ploughed the prece? 


informed and well educated men, of pover- 
ty as grievous, as utter, and certainly as bit- 
terly felt as any tobe found among the la-| acre I scattered two hundred and twent) 
boring population of Kent or Norfolk. Yet! bushels of the clay, without the salt or lime: 
how few of these men were driven into! on the next I scattered ten bushels of lime: 
crime J How rarely do we find such men|,and on the fourth | sowed two bushels 0! 
retaliating on society the sufferings they en-| ground alum salt. The land was then laid 
dure. | off in rows four feet each way and plante’ 

Mr. Bulwer —_ of newspapers as a-| in corn which was thinned to one stalk, ant 
mongst the readiest and most efleectual in-|) all received the same cultivation. In Oc! 
struments of diffusing knowledge. They! ber the corn from the first acre was gather 
possessed also the advantage of being the || ed, and measured thirty-one bushels @ 
most popular—but there was an interdict ‘|one peck. On the second there were fiftee! 
laid upon them. The present taxes on news-||bushels and a half; about the quantity th’ 
papers consisted first ofa duty of 3d_per Ib.|| land would have been capable of producing 
weight on the paper, next of a duty of 4d)/ without the addition of lime or other m* 
(subject however to a discount of 20 per|/nure. On the third twenty-one bushels an? 
cent.) and thirdly a tax of 3s 6d upon every |/a half-peck. And on the last, with salt a 
advertisement. The whole duties, with the|| lone, twenty-four bushels and a half-pec': 
price of printing and news agency, amount-|| making a large difference in favor of the 


| ing winter; on this the mixture was neat!) 
and carefully scattered; on the adjoin: 








Milk from cows that have pastured on garlic, 











ed to 5 1-2d for every sevenpenny copy of a!!mixture. If the result of this experiment * 








Vol. 1.—No. 33. 
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—_ 


worth insertion in your useiul paper, it per-|/ces which have been supposed to constitu: i 
haps may be of use to the owners of the san- 
dy soils in the lower part of Virginia.— 
Lang, Richmond, Va. June Ist, 


SANDY h 
{832.—American Farmer. 


GIRDLEDV PEAR TREES. 


We examined yesterday two pear trees, 


-rowing in the garden of Judge Morris, in 
‘is borough, which to us presenta great 


natural curiosity; the facts in relation to 


which, we should have been led to doubt, 
had we not been an eye-witness to them.— 
[he trees in question are well grown, have 
always been thrifty, but with one or two 
.light exceptions had produced no fruit. In 
the summer of 1830, two years since, the 
proprietor judging these trees worthless and 
mly cumbering the ground, determined to 
destroy them; and for this purpose caused 
them to be girdled, which was done by eut- 
‘ing a strip, each way, entirely round the 
iree to the depth of about two inches, thus 
entirely interrupting the circulation of the 
juices between the bark and the wood.— 
‘I'he trees, however, to the astonishment of 
all, did not die; but on the contrary tn the 
-pring following put forth full of blossoms, 
which were succeeded by a large and well 
srown crop of fruit. The same trees are 
again, at this time, well set and bid fair to 
produce another abundant yield. ‘The only 
perceptible indications of decay in these 
rees, if such they may be considered, are, 
that they appear rather deficient in foilage, 
‘lie leaves not appearing quite at large or 
ijumerous as upon the adjoining trees which 
iad not been girdled. The trees which 
were left unmolested continue barren, while 
‘he means used to destroy those singled out 
or destruction have proved effectual in ren- 
‘ering them thus far unusually productive. 
‘‘an horticulturists explain this matter to 
is !— Wellsvorough, ( Penn.) June 2, 1882. 


EDIBLE BIRDS’ NESTS. 

Among the interesting subjects which 
‘ill remain open for research, are the habits 
ind constitution of the Hirundo Esculenta, 
ihe small swallow which forms the edible 
vests, annually exported in large quantities 
com Java and the eastern 
ninese market. These birds Governor 
tallies observes, in his history of Java, 
not only abound among the elilfs and cav- 
erus Oi the south coast of the island, but in- 

‘bit the fissures and caverns of several of 
ue tountains and hills in the interior of the 

untry. From every observation which 
as been made in Java, it has been inferred 
thatthe mucilaginous substance of which the 
ests are formed, is not, as has been genera!- 
y supposed, obiained from the ocean. The 
irds, itis true, generally inhabit the cav- 
‘rns in the vicinty of the sea, as agreeing 
cst with their habits, and affording them 
ihe most convenient retreats to which to at- 
‘ach their nests; but several caverns are 

und inland, at a distance of forty or fifty 
hules from the sea, containing nests similar 
‘those on the shore. From many of their 

'reats along the southern coast, they have 
yee observed to take their flight in an in- 
land direction, towards the pools, lakes, and 
extensive marshes, covered with stagnan: 
Vater, as aflording them abundance of theii 
od, which consists of flies, musquitoes, 
“hats, and small insects of every descrip- 
‘ion. ‘The sea, which washes the foot of 
‘he cliffs, where they most abound, is al- 
lost always in a state of the most violen: 


( 


islands for the | 
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the food of the esculent swallow. Anot! 
er species of swaliow in the island of Javea 
forms a nest in which grass, moss, &c. ar 
merely agglutinated by a substance exactl; 
similar to that of which exclusively the edi 
ble nests consist. This substance, fron 
whatever part of those regions the nests bi 
derived, is essentially uniform, differin, 
only in the color, according to the relative 
age of the nests. It exhibits none of those 
diversities which might be expected, if, 
like the mud employed by the martin, and 
the materials commonly used in nest-ma- 
king, it were collected casually, and applied 
to the rocks. Were it to consist of the sub- 
stances usually supposed, it would be pu- 
trescent and diversified. 





Tue Cuovera has so long been a stand- 
ing head in all the papers, that we would 
gladly see it changed; but instead of that, 
the details under it are unhappily swelled 
more and more every day; and, sooth to 
say, such is the absorbihg nature of the top- 
ic, thatit is almost the only one, and always 
the first, at which the readers look. Such 
being the general feeling, and such unhap- 
ipily the justification of it, in the spreading 
of the pestilence over the whole land, we 
of course make no apology for continuing 
to devote so much space to a record of its 
devastations.—. Y. American. 





Very Singular.—We see it noticed, says 
the Hagerstown Free Press, in one of the 
western papers, as a curious circumstance, 
that every blace on the stalks of oats of this 
rears growth had on it the letter B. We 
had the curicsity to examine several and 
found it to be true. The paper to which 
we had reference, says that this freak of na- 
ture had ereated some alarm, inasmuch as 
the knowing ones had found out that the 
letter was the initial of Blood and Black 
Hawk. 

[ What need have the poor souls to bor- 
row somuch trouble? Instead of believing 
it to be a forerunner of ill, why not take it 
for granted that Beef, Bread and Butter are 
tobe abundant, and ordain aday of thanks- 
ziving accordingly ?] 





The term contagious (from contiguo) 
was originally applied to those diseases on- 
ily, which were communicated by contact 
with the sick,as the plague, itch, &e.; while 
that of infectious (from inficio) was em- 
ployed to designate those which arose from 
lany noxious matter, whether proceeding 
lfrom a,diseased animal body, or any othe: 
source; so that all contagious diseases were 
infectious, though all infectious ones were 
by no means included under that of contagi- 
Ous. 








The Steamboats North America and Erie ha 
‘last week a trial of speed on the Hudson. The N 
| Ameries reached Albany eight minutes befor: 
| 





the Erie; and the passage was fairly made (the; 
‘former boat having made four stoppages on the 
Iriver, consuming only 5 minutes) in nine hours 
and ahalf. Itis probably the quickest trip ever 


made. 





Sunday before la. a gentleman called in to 
ivisit a Sabbath School. and took notice, among 
others, of two little girls, sisters, belonging to 
the same class Last Sunday he visited the 
School again, and perceived they were mis- 
ing. On inquiring the cause, he was told 
sy the teacher, “They are both dead, of Chol 














‘zttation, and alfords none of those substan- 


THE DYING SON. 

The circumstances under which they were 
written, give painful interest to the following 
stanzas. The boy, whose sufferings occasioned 
them, was attacked about sunset by cholera. Anx- 
iety for Ais safety, led to greater exertions than 
ihe feeble f-ame of his mother could sustain; and 
‘he sunk so rapidly before the Destroyer, that the 
grave enclosed her before the next night!— 
Meantime the interesting youth partially recover- 
ed—cholera was succeeded by fever—and his 
imploring cries for “ water,” to quench his burn- 
ing thirst, are feelingly alluded to in the stanzas. 
The hopes entertained of his recovery at this 
time, were blighted by a relapse into cholera, 
which swept him to the tomb of his beloved mo- 
ther. ‘The unpolished diction of the stanzas, (for 
they are the first published effusions of a young 
printer,) is amply compensated by the correct 
feeling which breathes through the brief produc- 
tion. A FRIEND TO THE DEAD. 

From the Gem. 
TO C, H——. T . 


Suggested while watching him during sickness 


Sleep, little innocent, calmly; and sweet 

Be thy slumbers, unbroken by pain :— 

beh Fine voice with joy will I greet, 
hen that dull eye is flashing again. 

Thy cheek is now flush’d, thy pulse it is high, 

The fever is burning thy brain; 

Hist !—art thou stirring? Ah, why was that sigh? 
Thou art calling tor “ water” again. 


Thy mother—thou sweet one, art thou here alone’ 
No; thy father, thank heaven, is left ; 

‘hy loved, sainted mother, to heaven has gone, 
From the tenderest parent thou’rt reft. 


Sleep on, thou fair hoy, thou shalt ne’er know the 
Ot that mother, who from thee is torn, [loss 
lhe billows of fortune thy frail bark may toss, 
but the burthen by heaven is borne. 


And when thro’ the breakers of life’s foaming tide, 
Thou shalt venture thy shallop to steer, 

With hope for thy anchor —the Bible thy guide, 
Thou'lt have nothing of danger to fear. W. 





—_—_——— 














The whole number of cases in Rochester 
from the commencement to August LS, is 
291—deaths 8v. 

iy SED WHEAT. 

FE subscriber having had a very uncommon 
production, both in quantity and quality, in two 
crops in succession, of the White Bald Indiana 
Wheat, feels no hesitation in recommending with 
the fullest confidence the said Wheat, to his bro- 
ther Farmers, as the best sort now in use in this 
country for seed, particularly for good tallow 
round ; the growth being similar to the old kind 
of red chaff, but fills much heavier. The crop of 
L831, gave about double to that of the Red Chaff, 
or White Flint, on no better ground; that of 
{832 is at least one quarter more, from the same 
style of land, than either of the other kinds, and 
of better quality. Also this wheat having been 
raised for two seasons on the stiff marle soil, on 








‘ithe Big Ridge, will make a favorable exchange 


ifor many different soils of land, in this country. 
Great care has been taken to weed and prepare a 
part of this year’s crop of said w heat in good or- 
der forseed. From eight to ten hundred bushels 
will be cleaned and ready for sale, at the barn of 
the subscriber, and also at the barn of Mr. Elias 
Beach; both near together, on the Big Ridge, 
near the Canal, about 5 miles west of Rochester 
by the Ist of September, (some probably before.) 
Also, about three hundred bushels of the White 
Flint Wheat, of very fine quality for seed, growth 
of 1832, on the marle soil, will be cleaned and 
ready for sale at my barn, by Ist September. 
"JNO. LAKE. 








‘era, and their father also."—.V. ¥. Paper. 


Greece, Mon. co , N, Y, Aug. 14, 1832. 34-40 
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“HISTORY OF THE PESTILENCE. | 
Rev. Dr. Sprine, of this city, in his ser- 
mon at the Murray-street Church, on the occa- 
sion of the late fast, presented a condensed ab- 
stract of the history of the Pestilence in differ- 
ent nations and ages. We were so forcibly im- 
pressed with the facts presented, that we were 
led to request the favor of an extract for our 
columns; which has kindly been transcribed 
and furnished us. We give it below.—Gen. 
Temp. 
T’.ere are seasons in the history of nations 
and individuals, when thecup of their iniquity is 
full, and wheu God can no longer mitigate or de- 
terhisanger. This period had come upon the 
Old World, when the waters of the universal 
deluge overflowed it. It had come upon So- 
dom, Tyre, Bavylon, Carthage and Jerusalem, 
when God so fearfully destroyed them. It had 
come upon the Amorites, Israelites and Assyri- 
ans, when God swept them away in his fury.—- 
He is not wanting in means and instruments to 
accomplish the purposes of his indignation.—- 
All secondary causes are in his hands, and he 
employs them to accomplish his designs of judg- 
ment, as wellas mercy. Sometimes he mikes 
use of menas the rod of his anger Think of 
the millions that have been swept into eternity 
by such men as Cyrus, Alexander, Julius Cesar, 
amerlane, Louis IV. and Napoleon. Some- 
times he employs the material creation to pro- 
mote his vengeful designs. The sun, moon and 
stars, the earth, the ocean and the elements all 
conspire as the ministers of his rebuke. Fire 
and hail, snow and vapor, stormy winds and 
tempestuous billows fulfil his word. Sometimes 
he withholds the rain of heaven, and takes away 
the fruits of the earth. Sometimes he sends 
the earthquake, the lightning and tie pestilence. 
The pestilence is emphatically his own mes- 
senger. It was so in various epochs of the 
Jewish history, and has been so ever since.-—— 


God has made the bodies 0: the dead lie in heaps 
before the eyes of the living, to admonish him 


of his displeasure. In one instance of the Jew- 
ish history, he destroyed seventy thousand men 
in the short space of a few hours. In another 
instance the destroying angel cut off one hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand ina single nigitt. 
In the reign of ‘Varquinus, the fifth king of Roine, 
a pestilence cut off the greater part of the Ro- 
man Empire. About the time that Nehemiah 
repaired the walls of Jerusalem, not far from 
four hundred and thirty years before Christ, and 
about the second year of the Pelopennessian 
war, that great pestilence called the great plague 
of Attica, over-run Ethiopia, Lybia, Egypt, Ju- 
dea, Phoenecia, Syria, the whole Persian and 
Roman Empires, Greece and the Athenian 
States, and continued to rage for fifteen years. 
This is the plague of which Thucidedes wrote, 
and Lucretius and Virgil sang, and is the first 
universal plague. Upon the ruin of Carthage, 
a pestilence spread over all Africa, and destroy - 
ed in Numidia alone, eight hundred thousand. 
So grievous was this pestilence, that upwards of 
fifteen hundred dead corpses were carried thro’. 
one gate, of asingle city, in one day, and up-| 
wards of two hundred thousand died in a few) 
days. ‘Two years bejore the birth of Christ, a 


pestilence spread over all Italy, and raged with | 


such fury, that few or none remained to till the. 
ound. 


Since the commencement of the Christian) 


cra, and in later years, severe plagues have ra- 


ged in England, Scotland and Wales, sometimes || 


almost depopulating the principal cities of those 
kingdoms. Inthe second year of Claudius, the 
Roman Emperor, so fearfully did the pestilence 
rage in England, thatthe living were scarcely 
sufficient to bury thedead. In the year 180, in 
the reign of Commadus, and during the perse. 





cution of the Christians in the Roman Empire, , 
a pestilence spread over all Italy, Greece, and! ae ‘THE 
| TN? form the public tha 


almost all the Roman Empire. In the city of 
Rome alone, there were for a considerable time 
together, twenty thousand buried a day. In the 
year 256, a pestilence raged in Ethiopia, so uni- 
versally that it was impossible to calculate the 
number of the dead. Inthe year 311, during 
the persecutions under Maximilian, a pestilence 


raged that cut off fromthe army of that mo-! 


narch, five thousand a day. In the year 544 a 


universal pestilence began at Pelusinum in) 
Egypt, and thence spread over the whole worid, | 


sparing neither age nor sex, family nor country, 
island nor mountain. Inthe second year of its 
fury it visited Constantinople with such virulence, 
that for a considerable time together, five, and 
sometimes ten thousand and upward, died daily. 
In one part of the world or another, i! continued 
fifty-two years, so that the greatest part of man- 
kind then living, may be said to have been de- 
stroyed by it. In the year 717, a pestilence 
again visited Constantinople, and cut off in three 
years, three hundred thousand souls. In 825, 
in the reign of Louis the Pious, a plague de- 
stroyed almost ail the inhabitants of France and 
Germany. In 886, itragedin Wales to such a 
degree that the country was covered with the 
carcases of men and beasts. In 1346 a 
lignant disease broke out in Asia that over- 
spread and wasted the inhabited earth. Three 


parts out of four scarcely survived, and in some | 


places not one twentieth part remained alive.— 
Beginning with the year 1348, the same plague 
raged in England nine years; and in London 
alone, from January Ist, to the first of July, de- 
stroyed one million five hundred and seveoty- 
threethousand and seventy-four. In the year 
1611 a pestilence again visited Constantinople, 
and destroyed two hundred thousand in five 
months. And stil later,in the year 1665 was 
the great plague in London which raged the year 
before in Evyp'!, Greece, Germany, Holland and 
other kingdoms, and which destroyed in that 
city alone ninety-seven thousand in a single 
year. In the year 1720, in the city of Mar- 
seilles, from the 25th of August to the end of 
September, one thousand were swept off in a 
day. And in our own times, and during the 
last year, (1831) the plague raged so irresistibly 


at Bagdad, that the city is almost desolated, and | 


cannot probably be re-inhabited for ages. 
HISTORY OF HATS, 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, J. A. Repton, Esq. communicated a very 
curious and interesting paper on the his.ory of 
Hats, accompanied by eight sheets of drawings 
of iats and caps, in an infinity of shapes and 
fashions, from the time of Richard II. up to 1731. 
He observed, the name, hat, was derived from a 
Saxon word, meaning a covering for the head, in 





which general sense it had been used by early | 


authors, and applied to the helmets of steel.— 


Hats and caps were anciently made of felt, wool, | 
fur, silk, straw, and various other materials, and 


were as diversified in the: colors. In the time 


_ of Elizabeth; the common people generally wore 


woollen caps ; and some acts were passed in her 
reign to encourage the manufacture of them. | 

The broad brims were introduced by the car-' 
dinals to the scarlet hats, and followed by the’ 
clergy. ‘The inconvenience of the broad brim all | 
round, caused the turning of one side up, and at 


last, turning up three sides introduced the cock-| 
‘ed hat. The broad crowned hat was first worn| 
in the time of Elizabeth, and declined in the 
reign of Charles I]. Mr. Repton then noticed 
the ornaments of hats, such as feathers, broaches, 
and bands. Henry VIII., is described, on his 
entry into Calais, as wearing feathers from In- 
dia, four feet long; and men wore feathers in 
their hats as late as the reign of Queen Anne.-- 








mae | 


— August 18, 1882 
PRESH GARDEN SEEDS 
subscribers har tally in 
i acteeen into partnership : ‘the ost 
usiness, and they assure eg 
\ that aotiung shall he wantine ¢ 
|| the utmost satisfaction to tio 
them with their patronage — It is the intent; 
| the subscribers to erect an elegaut Geeta 0; 
_ connection with thisestablishment hee 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful Aa Choice 
plants will be supplied fron: the New-)y ork Be 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway : and. “34 
from the same establishment the best tert. , 
[lowering shrubs, Garden roses. tardy peie + 
al plants, Double Wahlias, Chinese” te 
| Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants. Racy), 
ries, Trees for the streets, &e &e. View h 
iust received from London, a large importation 
garden and flower seeds the growth of [8 meh 
‘‘abbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Peas 
(grass Seeds, &c. &e.; and also from Glasgox 
Hlawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss Whit 
moss,and White Provence roses. The tradesy: 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all os 
ders by maal or otherwise, will be punctually «:. 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG 
| New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway: 


THE NATURALIST, 
EVOTED to Natural Listory, Chemisty 
Domestic and Rural Economy, Manvfy 
tures and Arts. Edited by D. J. Browne, assiv 
ed by eminent and scientific men. Publish, 
inonthly, at $3 per annum, or $2 50 in advane, 
Twelve plates will be given in the course of |! 
vear, several of which will be colored, wh 
will renderthe work the cheapest of the kind « 
tant. 
Subscriptions for the above are received by (' 
& M. Morse, 19, State-st. where the work ins 
be seen. 


re the pub}, 
on their parttoo;, 
se who may fay, 


P@oni, 


e | 
31, suc 
as 


PARLY'S NEW BOOKS. 
B' IOK of Mythology ; History of the Wor! 
Sterns about ive State and City of New- 
York; | ife of ‘‘ranklin, by Parly ; Life of ( 
umbus, the same. For sale by 


july 14 HOYT, PORTER & Co 


PAPER WARE HOUSE. 
j {' YT, PORTER © CO keep constant! 
on hand for sale, a great variety of Printing 
Paper; Foolseap and Letter Paper; Envelope ¢ 
Wrapping paper—all of which will be sold chea; 
HARRIS PATENT PAINT MILLS. 
PENILE subseribers as agents of the patentee W! 
be constantly supplied with these mil! 
Painters and dealers in paints are requested toca 
and examine them,as their superiority to any othe: 
mill now in use is not only asserted by those wh 
have used them, but is apparent from a single in 
spection. Price S18. 
june27) = GRIFFITH, BRO’S. & SON. 
A NEW BOOK. 
N RS. TROLLUP’S Travels and Sketehe> 
of the Domestic Manners of the Amer! 
cans, in one volume, 8vo. just received and fu! 
sale by HOYT, PORTER & Co. 
july 14 6 State-street 
GENESEE FARMER, 
Vi )LUME Ist, neatly bound, price $2 50 ma\ 
be had of the following Booksellers : at Bu! 
falo of R. W. Haskins, and Steele & Faxon; ® 
Lockport of N. Leonard; at Batavia of Parke’, 
Sherman & Co.; at Le Roy of blisha Starr: « 
| Canandaigua of Bemis and Word; at Aubuls 
of H. Ivison & Co.; at Geneva of James Bogert 
cand Russell Robbins; at Palmyra of E. B, Gran 
den; at Rochester of 
august 4 HOYT, PORTER &CO._ 


‘)LNEY’S NEW TESTAMENT | 
ITH Explanatory Notes ; embracing 4 His- 
torical and Geographical account, of ts 

places mentioned inthe New Lestament’ and . 
pe mags notices of individuals; Also, definitions 
of terms, references, &e with an outline of Jew 
ish History, and a Historical and Geographical 
sketch of Palestine. Prepared for the instrue 


tion of youth, or sale b 
july 13 HOYT, PORTER & C0: 




















